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of whose details would have added in no mean degree to
the political wisdom of the world. Unhappily a few lines are
sufficient to sum up so much of the constitutional history of these
states as has been handed down to us. At SiCYON the ethnic
changes introduced by the tyrant Cleisthenes I continued in
force for sixty years after his death; then the state was united
by a friendly agreement, a sign of which was the reversion to
the old Dorian tribe-names.2 The constitution which followed
was an oligarchy which Plutarch regards as a type of the pure
Dorian aristocracy,3 and which must have been of a moderate
kind, for the Spartans, in the panic caused by the democratic
reaction in Peloponnese which led up to the battle of Mantineia,
found it necessary in 4184 to narrow the circle of qualified
citizens. Whether this change was permanent is not known ; but
that the government during its later stages must have been to
some extent dependent on foreign support seems proved by the
fact that the date of its overthrow by Euphron,5 369, is
coincident with the decline of Spartan power in the Peloponnese.
Democracy during the lifetime of Euphron meant little more
than the personal ascendency of its creator; but the work
seems to have survived its author, and a popular form of
government to have prevailed in Sicyon during the short
interval which elapsed between his death and the Macedonian
supremacy. Then a succession of tyrants of the later dependent
type sprang up, and Sicyon only regained a constitution by a
partial surrender of its autonomy when Aratus united it to the
Achaean league.

CORINTH possesses a still less varied history. The consistency
of its foreign relations was based on the stability of its govern-
ment, and the narrowness of both is remarkable. The tenacity
of purpose with which this city pursued its definite commercial
objects at any cost, even at the risk of affronting Sparta, the
acknowledged leader of' its foreign policy up to the close of the
Peloponnesian War, shows oligarchy at its best in Greece, and
exhibits the truth that the narrower arid more permanent the
executive of a state, the greater is the gain in consistency and
concentration of purpose, and the greater the power of carrying
this purpose into effect, if other circumstances favour a coin-
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